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YOUR 






Aran sweater 






ready-to-wear 





OR 





ready-to-knit 






Handknit sweater from Donegal, 
characterised by traditional 







Aran stitch—an asset 







in the smartest wardrobe. 
£5.15.0. ($16.10). 


FOR THE WOMAN WHO wields the 
needle herself, Arnotts offer their exclusive 
Inniscarra Separates Pack: skirt length of 
Irish tweed and sufficient double knitting 
wool to knit an Aran design sweater (pattern 


supplied). Tweed is handwoven in Donegal, 


Irish double knitting wool specially dyed in following colours— mauve, 

lemon, oyster, coral, racing red, moss green, Gaelic green, sky blue 

matches predominant shade in tweed. 

INNISCARRA SEPARATES PACK—the gift with the genuine Irish LL, 


flavour. Pack 69/6 ($9.75). Postage and packing 8/6 ($1.29). | HENRY STREET: DUBLIN 














the most 
gracious 


souvenir.. 
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HE sparkle of Ys) 
Waterford Crystal N 
casts a unique charm 


in any setting... 

a charm that is the most 
perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 
variety of beautiful, 
deep-cut, lead 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or 
butter dish up to magnificent suites of 

glasses and decanters for every occasion. 

And Waterford Crystal is available throughout 
the world, so that you can add extra matching 
pieces at any time, when you return home! 


Waterford 
Crystal 


WATERFORD GLASS LTD. +» WATERFORD + IRELAND 
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DUBLIN’S MOST DISTINGUISHED STORE 











Where you can shop in comfort 








for everything from a button to a three 











piece suite... have your hair set... 








book theatre seats ... browse in the 






TIMES library ... enjoy a meal in 





the Restaurant or quick-service Cafe. 







And it’s the place where you'll find 











all the specialities of the country. . 
Irish linens and tweeds, Waterford 
Glass, Carrickmacross Lace, 
bawneen knitteds from Aran,.. and 
all the information you are likely 

to need about taking or sending 


your purchases abroad. 
Ask for our ‘Guide 


to Dublin’ and our Irish Linen and 
Waterford Glass brochures. 


SWITZERS - GRAFTON STREET - DUBLIN 








Drive Moursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 








Model H.P. Per Week || Model H.P. Per Week 


Ford RAC 10 | £9 00 || Ford RAC 16 | £10 10 0 
Popular; BHP 36 | $25.20 Anglia | BHP 39 $30.00 








Ford RAC 16 | £10 10 O || Ford RAC 18 | £13 13 0 
Prefect | BHP 39 $30.00 Consul | BHP 55 $39.00 
de Luxe Mark 11 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LUD. 


00 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 
172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 47831 (6 lines) GRAMS WALCAR 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO.. LTv.)CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 112 PATRICK STREET, 
DUBLIN CORK 
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Getting to know us 


IRISH NATIVE GAMES and Fiestas, as distinct from our 
cosmopolitan art and theatre festivals, are pretty robust 
functions. It may be all those calories we take in, but 
whatever the reason, our local sports and pastimes are 
almost all vigorous affairs, some of which take anything 
up to three days to run their course, and all of which 
demand a certain staying power from the visitor if they 
are to be enjoyed to the full. 

Still if you really want to get inside Ireland then you 
must go where the people are enjoying themselves in 
their traditional ways. So the festivals to which I propose 
to introduce you will not normally be found within the 
pages of the high-society or glossy tourist magazines. 
Society folk may come to them, but they come on the 
clear understanding that they rate no higher than the 


West 


BY TOM CORKERY 


next man. Dignitaries, officials, and Public Faces may be 
in attendance for all anybody knows, or cares; but if they 
are, they have to pay for their seats and buy their own 
drinks. 

In preparation for getting inside Ireland I would first 
suggest that you throw away your guide book for the 
nonce. Put on an old suit and a reliable hat—a good 
tweed cap would be more appropriate still. Carry a mackin- 
tosh over your arm. Bring along your best constitution, a 
healthy thirst, and a detached attitude to such little distinc- 
tions as night and day. You will be very welcome down 
here among the local folk, but please remember that your 
being a foreigner, distinguished or otherwise, will cut no 
ice in this set-up. This show is not being put on for you. 
It was there before we ever heard of tourists. 























FLEADH CEOIL 


We will begin, if you like, with the Fleadh Ceoil; a sort 
of a festival, sort of a feis, sort of a sport, sort of an outbreak 
of traditional Irish music which erupts annually on Whit 
week-ends in a provincial town especially chosen by its 
organisers. 

The Fleadh Ceoil (festival of music) is now over a 
decade in existence, but its roots dig deep down into 
Irish history. It is an annual gathering of singers, dancers, 
accordion players, fiddlers, fluters (flautists in dictionary 
language), whistlers, lilters, pipers and just-plain-listeners. 
(You will have to take the last category on trust, for it is 
very difficult to discover a just-plain-listener in the Fleadh 
Ceoil. Nearly everybody there seems to be making his 
own music, all the time). 

To the new or casual visitor a word of warning is 
necessary. Do not, when visiting a Fleadh, make your 
headquarters in the town of the Fleadh itself—unless, of 
course, you are very well got with the local hoteliers. 
Throughout the three days of the Fleadh Ceoil, demand for 
accommodation greatly exceeds supply. The regulars 
overcome this difficulty by sleeping in tents, trailers, 
hedges, old railway carriages, disused military barracks or 
somebody’s kitchen. Some evade the problem by not 
sleeping at all. But unless the visitor is determined to 
enjoy to the full the all-out rigours of an Irish festival, he 
would be well advised to make his headquarters in some 
nearby resort and move in on the merry-making from 
there. 

The raison d'etre of the Fleadh Ceoil is the holding of 
formal competitions for musicians interested in traditional 
Irish music. Comhaltas Ceoltoiri Eireann look after that 
aspect of things. Local halls and schools are taken over for 
fiddlers, ceilidhe-band ensembles, traditional ballad singers, 
and pipers (both of the Uileann and war-pipe variety). 
There is even a special competition for ‘gob-singers’ or 
lilters—i.e. a unique type of Irish singer who scorns the 
use of actual words but lilts his air to a series of tongue- 
twisting didlly-aye-dye-dye vocal sounds. 

Whatever you play or sing during the festival you must 
be traditional. Nasal Mother Machrees or latter day Rosie 
O’Gradys are now allowed. Ballad singers may sing their 
own original compositions however; indeed, they are 
encouraged to do so. Entries come from all over Ireland 
and from London, Birmingham, and Glasgow. Last year 
a ceilidhe band travelled all the way from New York. No 
political boundaries are recognised. The Orange fluter from 
the North is just as welcome as the Gael from the South or 
West. 



























In 1961 the national Fleadh Ceoil (Folk Music Festival) 
was held in Swinford, County Mayo. An ideal oppor- 
tunity for those interested in Irish folk music, it will 
take place in 1962 at Gorey, County Wexford, on 
June 9, 10, II. 
































Irish dancing at Enniskerry, County Wicklow. Just 
a few miles from the Irish capital, Enniskerry is set 
in magnificent scenery. Irish dancing can be enjoyed 
there at weekends during the summer. 

















The ballads and tunes to which you will be listening 
come down through the centuries. You will be hearing 
ancient Irish songs preserved throughout the years of 
Gaelic decline and subjection. You will listen to traditional 
musicians vying with each other in their knowledge of 
the airs—laments, reels, marches. You can see Connemara 
step-dancers improvising steps in informal contest; Arigna 
miners with their beloved flutes; reel players from west of 
the Shannon; jig players from Wexford. You may listen 
to the barbaric accompaniment of the “Bodhrann’, a goat 
skinned tambourine played by hand or with a small drum- 
stick. Or you may just get out and show your own skill, 
if you have any and the humour takes you. 

For truth to tell, the formal competitions are only the 
excuse for the wonderful extravaganza of music and 
merriment that comprises the three days and nights of the 
Fleadh. The vast majority of the clerks, cottiers, doctors, 
tramps, civil servants, scholars, tradesmen and travelling 
men who attend the Fleadh are there because they want 
to spend their time whistling, fiddling, lilting and piping 
among their own kind of people. The music greets you 
on the train going down and is almost continuous during 
the festival. Wandering minstrels ramble from pub to 
pub while the publicans throw open their doors, roll out 
any unnecessary furniture and leave the floor to whoever 
comes to take it. Vast quantities of porter are consumed 
and yet you never find anybody drunk. . . . Unless you 
might say that everybody is drunk . . . drunk on music. 


























It all ends on Whit Tuesday morning, and back to their 
everyday world go the music makers. But as you go down 
to your train, the strains of music will still be pursuing you, 
for as the music men come to the Fleadh so do they go, 
playing and singing for all they are worth. 

















Left : Road Bowling, County Cork. The game is played over a course of several 
miles of country road, the winner being the bowler who can cover it in the least 
number of throws. 


Right : What's the game ? Bowling ? Rounders ? A taste for all forms of sport 
is bred with one in Ireland. 


A SCORE OF BOWLS IN 


Road bowling is a game played over that large part of 


County Cork that lies south of the Blackwater river and 
west of the city. It is very different in character from the 
sedate lawn bowling of England or the more lively game 
they play under the plane trees of Provence. Cork bowling 
is played over a course of a couple of miles of country 
road, the winner being the bowler who can cover the 
course in the least number of throws. The distance of a 
throw is determined by the point at which the bowl leaves 
the roadway. The bowl (it rhymes with ‘owl’) itself is 
about two pounds in weight and is thrown, after a run-up, 
with a sort of double action over-arm, under-arm swing. 
Such is the force behind the bowl that most bowlers will 
almost lift themselves at an angle from the roadway at 
the instant of throwing. 





COUNTY CORK 





But in addition to the force required, Cork bowling is 
also a game of subtle skills. Good players can hold over a 
furlong of roadway by putting ge on the ball to follow 
the curve, or gain useful yards by ‘lofting’ the bowl over 
bends. The players are professionals, entitled to a stake in, 
or share in the stake money and whatever they can make 
from side bets. This can come pretty high as the big 
championship matches excite tremendous interest through- 
out the county. 

Bowling used to be native also to C ounty Kerry, but 
seems to have lapsed in the Kingdom. It is play ed also in 
some parts of Ulster. In Cork it is a summer game, the 
season lasting from late spring to October. The tourist 
who wants to see one can prepare to make an all-day 
affair of it, for a ‘score’ of bowls can last anything up to 
three or more hours. Finally, too, it might be mentioned 
that the tourist would also be well advised to stay in the 
background until he has learned to watch for the approach 
of the bowl, for the safety of the spectators’ skulls is the 
least part of the contestants’ worries. 
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Above : Watching the currach racing, Lettermullen, County Galway. 
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Below : The All-Ireland Currach Racing Championships in Galway Bay 
—a holiday event worth seeing. 


CURRACH RACING 


The currach is the native small-boat craft of the west 
coast fishermen, a sturdy high-powered canoe designed 
to take the great Atlantic rollers. Every year, after the 
sea-salmon season is over, the currach men from Conne- 
mara, Donegal, Clare and Kerry get together for rowing 
contests. The big regatta, which is known as the All- 
Ireland currach racing championships, takes place every 
year in Salthill close to Galway, the date being fixed in 
conjunction with the close of the sea-salmon season. An 
energetic committee has brought the sport along in recent 
years by leaps and bounds, until now it ranks as a major 
holiday attraction, getting large-scale coverage in the 
national newspapers. Even emigration has not hit the 
progress of the Championships, as contestants have actually 
been known to return from work in England so as not to 
miss the events. Currach racing is an exciting native sport 
well worth watching for, and would fit in very neatly 
with a holiday in any of the resorts along Galway Bay. 























THERE CAN BE few countries in the world in which the 
theatre holds a higher place in popular esteem than in 
Ireland. There’s something about a stage that seems to 
strike a chord in all of us. The opportunity to dive into 
seas of words, the unabashed emotionalism of the form, 
the glorious chances to show off, all appeal to a people 
who are a nation of actors and who show it by acting in 
the streets, in their pubs and at their work. 

The fact that we are too small and too poor to ever 
have been able to afford a national film industry of any 
size, probably has something to do with it too. Though 
films are extremely popular in Ireland when we want to 
depict ourselves in dramatic form, we have always been 
forced to do so through the medium of the theatre. 

For as well as being a nation of actors, the Irish are a 
nation of playwrights, or would-be playwrights. The 
Abbey, our national theatre, has about 200 plays a year 
submitted to it. The Pike, a tiny experimental theatre 
gets about 100 contributions. The amateur groups, of 
which there is at least one in every town in the country, 
frequently stage new work. All over the country, in fact, 
the populace seems to be writing. 

Go into the Bailey, the Pearl Bar, Neary’s of Chatham 
Street, or one of the other literary pubs if you happen to 
be in Dublin, and the chances are you'll meet a writer 
(our capital is too small and too friendly for anyone to 
remain a stranger there very long). Maybe it won’t be a 
full-sized lion you'll run into but a lively cub, or only a 
spoiled genius who’s been about to produce a masterpiece 
for the last twenty years. In any case, whether great or 
small, it’s.odds on he, and the company he keeps, will be 
worth listening to. 

Siobhan McKenna, a truly great Irish actress, with 
a record album featuring the work of another of our 
great personalities of the theatre, the playwright 
Sean O'Casey. 


FERGUS LINEHAN 
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It’s been said, of course, that in Ireland the people who 
can’t keep up with the conversation are forced to turn to 
writing, but that’s obviously a remark made by someone 
who never met Brendan Behan. 

Behan—or just Brendan, as he’s known all over Dublin— 
needs no introduction here or anywhere else. Our top 
theatrical expert’s work has been seen in every continent 
and most countries of the world, to the disgust of the 
staid and straight-laced and the delight of hundreds 
upon thousands. The exploits of this ex-house painter, 
have covered so many inches of newsprint that if they 
were placed end to end, as Dorothy Parker said, nobody 


would care. 
One of the hazards of Dublin life is a chance encounter 
with Brendan. As the Irish Times put it once: 
‘There are persons of bourgeois respectability in the 
city of Dublin, who nourish a secret unease. It is that, 





one day, they may be proceeding on their middle-class 
way, chatting smoothly with their employer or their 
bank-manager when suddenly from across the street 
will come a loud and ebullient “View-Halloo” followed 
by a colourful and uninhibited commentary on things 
in general. It will, of course, be Mr. Brendan Behan, 
who enjoys carrying on conversations with the width 
of the street between himself and his interlocutor. Mr. 

Behan has the voice for it, but few of his friends have 

the nerve. Still, it is one of the occupational risks involved 

in knowing Mr. Behan, and all who know him have 
long since decided that it is worth it’. 

Worth it, it is, for what impresses one about the man 
most on meeting him is neither the undoubted colour of 
his language, his exploits with bottle and glass, or even 
the brilliance of his conversation, but the enormous 
humanity and warmth which radiate from him. Many 




















Left : Brendan Behan is one of the best known Irish 
playwrights of today. Bottom: John B. Keane is a 
playwright whose work has become immensely 
popular in Ireland in recent years. 
































younger Irish writers, myself included, have reason to 
thank him for his unstinting praise and help, while his 
generosity to those in need and trouble is something which 
deserves, but rarely gets any, publicity. 

But if Brendan is currently our most popular playwright 
abroad, he must yield that honour at home, as far as his 
work goes anyway, to John B. Keane. 

Keane is the darling of the amateur drama festivals 
which have increased and multiplied here in the last few 
years. He writes in a frankly melodramatic manner, using 
a heightened form of peasant speech, as did Synge in 
‘The Playboy of the Western World’ and his other works. 
His most successful work so far has been ‘Sive’, the story 
of an arranged marriage between an old man and an 
unwilling young girl. This was performed by some 200 
amateur societies but got a rough handling from most of 
the Dublin critics and nearly all the London ones when it 
was performed there. 

Despite this lack of critical acclaim, however, Keane’s 
work remains enormously successful in the rural districts, 
where there is a long tradition of touring companies which 
perform the old Victorian melodramas like ‘East Lynne’ 
and ‘The Murder in the Red Barn’. The secret of his 
success, probably, is that he has been able to cater for this 
taste and marry it to settings readily recognisable to country 
people. He has written two more plays since ‘Sive’ and 
has completed a ballad opera. 

Keane, who also writes poetry, runs a pub in the small 
north Kerry town of Listowel, which is also the home of 
Bryan Mac Mahon, a school-teacher who turns out an 
unending stream of short stories, novels, plays, radio 
scripts and even ballads. His work is probably better known 
in the United States, where he has been widely published, 
than at home. 

Also well-known in America is Donagh MacDonagh, a 
district justice, whose verse and other plays have been 
produced in London, New York and a great number of 
other cities. 

A son of Thomas MacDonagh, one of the leaders of the 
1916 rebellion, he was left without parents when his mother 
was drowned within a year of his father’s execution. 








Brought up mainly by strangers, he first came into contact 
with the stage at University College, Dublin, where he 
was responsible for the first Irish production of T. S. 
Eliot’s ‘Murder in the Cathedral’, a production which was 
highly praised by the author himself. 

MacDonagh has probably the largest collection of Irish 
ballads extant, and this combined with his interest in the 
theatre to produce his most successful play, ‘Happy as 
Larry’, which might be described as a ballad opera without 
music. After a good run in two London theatres, it was 
translated into most European languages, though it 
Hopped disastrously on Broadway, when Burgess 
Meredith put it on as a musical. 

He is also an authority on the tinkers, Ireland’s ‘people 
of the roads’, and among his other plays is one about 
them, ‘God’s Gentry’, a mythical tale of what happens 
when the wanderers take over the ruling of the country 
under the patronage of the ancient Irish heathen god, 
Balor of the Evil Eye. 





Finally, one should mention a writer to watch for the 
future. His name is James MacKenna, and up to last year 
he was known as a sculptor of promise. Then came the 
1960 Dublin Drama Festival and his play “The Scatterin’. 
This tale of four teddy boys was the hit of a highly success- 
ful festival. A sort of Dublin “West Side Story’ as many 
critics thought, it mingled traditional Irish ballads with 
rock ’n roll and the rich language of the Dublin slums, to 
give the best picture of that life since the early work of 
Sean O’Casey. 

McKenna is a shy, unassuming person of passionate 
sincerity who, though completely Irish in his personality, 
is also very much of his generation. He admits to feeling 
a pull between writing and sculptor and is at present in 
Italy on an art scholarship. As a writer he may be the 
forerunner of a new school of writing in the Irish Theatre, 
a group which, though influenced by the great Irish 
writers, is in no awe of the past and is more interested in 
the world of today. 


Scene from James MacKenna’s play, The Scatterin'—sort of Irish West Side Story. 











Rathvilly, County Carlow, won the 
national Tidy Town award in 1961. 


IMPROVING OUR TOWNS 


BY DERMOT O'TOOLE 


Many IrisH Towns and villages are disarming in their 
simplicity. One approaches them almost without being 
aware of it. Sometimes a distant church spire or castle 
gives warning but generally, except for the larger towns 
where roadside advertisements are sometimes prominent, 
the transition from the hedged-field or wall-bounded 
roads is gentle. An outlying cottage with its topiary 
hedge, gaily painted gateway and rows of white-washed 
stones, is often the first sign. This may be followed by a 
farm-house with pink-washed walls and slated roof 
peeping out from the dark green of a cypress wood, or 
by a large clump of chestnuts or sycamores bounded 
by the long masonry wall of a demesne. As one draws 
nearer, the A.A. sign giving the name of the town pops 
up, footpaths appear, cottages become more frequent, 
bungalows proclaim themselves and the petrol station 
announces the commercial element in gay colours. Nearer 
still, the schools, church or an estate entrance establishes 
civic quality, and around the bend one is into the main 
street. 








Glenties in County Donegal won the national Tidy Town award in 1958, 1959 and 1960. 


Athlone, County Westmeath. 








At first sight they give the impression of being ‘very 
much of a muchness’ but, while they bear a certain family 
resemblance to one another, no two of them are actually 
alike. It will be found that there is scarcely any of them 
without its special feature in the form of architectural, 
landscape or engineering character. Cobh, for instance, 
has splendid architectural and landscape qualities and 
Newport, Co. Mayo, has most interesting bridges, apart 
from its scholarly Romanesque church with its wonderful 
Harry Clarke apse window. Numerous towns were pre- 
planned and there are few counties that cannot boast of at 
least one beautifully designed estate village. Adare and 
Castlebellingham are well-known examples of the latter. 

Individually the houses are almost too simple in design 
but collectively they form a unity which can be most 
satisfying especially when their varied colours hit an 
unpremeditated harmony. Glenties, Middleton, Longford, 
Enniscorthy and Listowel are outstanding in this regard. 

The Tidy Towns Competition has stimulated the people 
to greater efforts than ever before in the matter of town 
improvement. The standard set by Glenties, the overall 
winner in 1958, 1959 and 1960, is extremely high. Practically 
every paintable surface of its buildings is painted, each 
owner of a premises or house having his own colour. 

Of the hundreds of towns visited in the competition 
the special features of only a few can be mentioned in 
such a short article. On the Northern trip from Dublin, 
Skerries calls for special mention. Its Irish cottages, fishing 
pier, esplanade and lovely seascape approach from Bal- 
briggan are worth seeing. Main street, Kells, with its 
colourful house fronts, trees, church and estate entrance, 
has a very pleasant urbane character. Longford, already 
mentioned, is a busy market town which has achieved a 
high standard in the Competition and Clondara, a tiny 
village on the Shannon between Longford and Strokes- 
town, is a challenge to a water-colour artist. 

The street flower beds at the foot of the raised footpaths 
of Drumshanbo indicate a highly developed civic sense 
as does the riverside landscape development at Bally- 
shannon; the Hydro Electric Station at the latter is an 
impressive combination of engineering and architecture. 

Malin and Greencastle in Donegal are close rivals of 
Glenties. Donegal town has an attractively planted open 
space, an interesting old castle and venerable monastic 
ruins; it is beautifully situated on the Bay. 

The Peat Electric Station at Lanesborough is a creditable 
piece of industrial building, and the recent village extension 
there is a treat to the eye. 

In the Western area, Athlone, Ballingar, and Oranmore 
are worth noting for their efforts in presenting colourful 
street pictures. Inisheer, an Aran Island, is one of the most 
interesting, wildly beautiful and exciting habitations in 
the West. Landing there by means of a tar-painted canvas 
boat (currach) from the Galway boat, Naomh Eanna, 
in a high sea which almost shoots one on to the sandy 
beach, is an experience to brag about. 






























































Kerrykeel home, County Donegal. 





Cahir, County Tipperary, stands on the River Suir 
at the eastern end of the Galtee Mountains. 
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Kilmore Quay, County Wexford, a characteristi- 
cally Irish fishing village. 


Cahir is a charming town. Its castle, riverside walks and 
street facades give a general air of well-being which no 
doubt is a reflection of its situation in the Golden Vale. 
It is a fitting gateway to the beautiful Knockmealdown 
and Comeragh Mountains. New Ross is equally charming 
but in a more old-worldly way. Its terraced houses, 
steeply ascending streets with their painted window 
reveals, and its recently constructed terraced gardens 
are a splendid effort. The-not-so-far distant Dunmore 
East (County Waterford) and Kilmore Quay (County 
Wexford) are two fishing-cum-seaside resorts of wildly 
different character but each intensely interesting in its 
own way. The thatched cottages of the former are as 
English as those of the latter are Irish. The village of 
Tomhaggard, Co. Wexford, and Rathvilly, Co. Carlow, 
are outstanding in the Competitions, and Kilcormac, 
between Birr and Tullamore, contains a recently constructed 
village extension of high landscape and architectural 
qualities and is similar in design to the one at Lanesborough. 

Most of these towns may be seen on the main roads 
leading from Dublin to the provincial cities. Some are 
either in the midst of scenic areas or dotted around the 
coast while others are located in the middle of our turf 
regions (which, incidently, possesses scenic qualities not 
generally realised). They all contribute to the scenic 
character of the country, forming node points of contrast 
in mountain and lake areas, interesting ‘lead-ups’ to them, 
and variety in the otherwise flat landscape of the midland 
plains. 
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THOsE MosT PROLIFIC builders of private, fortified strong- 
holds, kings and feudal lords, were not only conscious of 
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Bs selecting sites of strategic importance but, whether they 
VE intended it or not, scores of their castles have certainly 
Rist: achieved perpetuity. This was never achieved by the 
a mound-castle, or timber constructed palisade, that Duke 
qt William’s men demolished by fire at Dol and Rennes in 


the Bayeux Tapestry. In fact, most of the castles which the 
Conqueror hastily erected as a means of subjugating the 
English were temporary constructions. His castle at York 
was ordered in the summer of 1068 and was finished and 
garrisoned with 500 men before the winter. Another 
structure was completed in eight days. 
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The Main Guard, Bunratty Castle—the living room of the 
Earl's retainers. Doors lead to the dungeons and to the 
captain's quarters. 
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To be an attraction to visitors today a castle must have 
meaning. However beautifully situated or maintained, a 
roofless ruin has none of the attraction of a mediaeval 
building which has been carefully restored and made to 
live again for the architectural and educational instruction 
and interest of all who visit it. 

Restoration of such a building is an engaging but costly 
exercise in mediaevalism. Yet it has been carried out with 
conspicuous success in Ireland—at Bunratty Castle, Co. 
Clare. It was bought some seven years ago as a ruin by 
Viscount Gort. Thereafter, in collaboration with the Irish 
Government’s Office of Public Works, and Mr. Percy Le 
Clerc, the Inspector of National Monuments, in particular, 





From this south tower can be seen the meandering O’Garney 
River, and the wide reaches of the River Shannon. 


The Chapel has a finely decorated late sixteenth-century ceiling. 
The rare iron-bound coffer is thirteenth-century. 











Lord Gort has since taken the wholly worthwhile project 
of recreating and restoring Bunratty a good deal further 
than Lord Curzon ever did at Bodiam. Here, at Bunratty, 
which is now an Irish National Monument, is the first 
castle in Britain or Ireland to be restored to its original 
fifteenth-sixteenth-century condition without making 
further additions. In this, and especially in the ‘re-furnishing’ 
of this great feudal home, the Irish authorities have also 
been fortunate in having the help and scholarly advice of 
Mr. John Hunt, one of the best known mediaevalists in 
Europe and now honorary Curator of the castle. Bunratty 
in this jet age of 1961, is, in fact, a tribute to all concerned 
—although much work still requires to be done and in 
the first year that it was opened, 30,000 visitors went to 
see it. Here, too, the Irish are shrewd in matters of tourism. 
Shannon International Airport is four miles away, and it 
is made easy for any air traveller with time to spare to 
visit a castle whose first chronicled history reaches back 
to the middle of the thirteenth century. 
































The fourth and present castle was built in 1440 (about 
100 years after the destruction of de Rokeby’s short-lived 
stronghold) by Maccon MacSioda Maccanmara, Chief of 
Clann Cuilein, and completed by his son, Sean Finn, who 
died in 1467. Bunratty remained in their hands until about 
1500 when, either through marriage or by conquest, it 
became the property of the O’Briens, the famous family 
who owned many castles in Thomond. On the accession 
of Donach O’Brien, the ‘Great Earl’, extensive changes 
were made to the structure of the castle. Later, during the 
great Rebellion which began in 1641, Bunratty was the 
chief seat of Barnaby, the 6th Earl, and in 1646 Parlia- 
mentary forces occupied it; Admiral Penn, father of the 
founder of Pennsylvania, being the defender of the castle 
at the time. After a fierce siege by the Irish Confederates 
Penn surrendered and sailed away with his ships to Kinsale. 
The O’Briens never again occupied the castle, and no 
further military or other incidents disturbed its peace. 

Bunratty, occupying a strategic position for 1,000 years 
and once an important town, has slumbered for a time. 
Now it is again assuming a new importance, showing to 
Ireland’s friends from the Western World and Europe a 
glimpse of the history that has made Ireland what she is. 


This fifteenth-century carved oak ‘History 
of St. Hubert’ stands in the Main Guard. 





The present Bunratty Castle was built in 1440. 
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Invitation to the West 
of Ireland - 


(Sir WILLIAM WILDE, surgeon, antiquary and scholar, 
gave this description of Connacht, which is as vivid and 
highly coloured as a tourist poster, in the opening chapter 
of his famous book Lough Corrib. Sir William knew and 
loved the land west of the Shannon. His son, Oscar 
Wilde, as a boy, spent many summers in the family 
house, ‘Moytura’, near the shores of Lough Mask). 
“Westward ho! Let us rise with the sun, and be off to 
the land of the west—to the lakes and streams—the grassy 
glens and fern-clad gorges—the bluff hills and rugged 
mountains—now cloud-capped, then revealed in azure, 
or bronzed by evening’s tints, as the light of day sinks into 
the bold swell of the Atlantic, and leaves its recollection 


IRISFEt 


Evening sky at Achill, County Mayo. 


in long level streaks of crimson, green, and orange, among 
the greyish purple robe of twilight, when the shadows 
of the headlands sink deep into the placid waters of the 
lake. But, whether seen in sunshine or in shade—curtained 
by the mist, or with the bright light of morning playing 
upon the brown scores and landslips of the mountains, 
or when the streamlets form threads of molten silver and 
the yellow-lichened rocks ere they leap into the lake— 
the land we invite you to is ever beautiful in outline, and 
graceful in form; and as the warm breezes, carried on to 
us by the great Gulf Stream, steal in among the West 
Connacht, Joyce Country and Connemara ranges—the 
Jura and the Alps of Ireland—and give fitful atmospheric 
changes to the colouring of the landscape, from bright 
early dawn to sombre eve, scenes of beauty and sublimity 
are presented that leave nothing to envy, even in the 
everlasting snowtops with dark pine-robed sides, the 
mighty glaciers, the rushing avalanches, nor the deep 
ultramarine skies of other lands.’ 


Compiled by MICHAEL O hAODHA 


TRAV HLOGItUS 








“Woutp TuaT I had you here, to show you “their august 
abode” in its most awful beauty. I could show you at 
noon-tide—when the stern south-wester had blown long 
and rudely—the mountain waves coming in from the 
illimitable ocean in majestic succession, expending their 


gigantic force, and throwing up stupendous masses of 


foam, against the more gigantic mountain cliffs that 
fence not only this native spot, but form that eternal 
barrier which prevents the wild Atlantic from submerging 
the cultivated plains and high steepled villages of Britain 
herself; or, were you with me amidst the Alpine scenery 
that surrounds my humble abode, listening to the eternal 
roar of the mountain torrent as it bounds through ricky 
defiles, I would venture to tell you how I was born within 
sound of the everlasting waves, and how my dreamy 
boyhood dwelt upon imaginary intercourse with those 
who are dead of yore, and fed its fond fancies upon the 
ancient and long-faded glories of that land which pre- 
served literature and Christianity when the rest of now 


The 


Atlantic Breakers 


civilized Europe was shrouded in the darkness of Godless 
ignorance. Yes! 

Perhaps if I could show you the calm and exquisite 
beauty of these spacious bays and mountain promontories, 
softened in the pale moonlight which shines this lovely 
evening, when all which during the day was grand and 
terrific has become calm and serene in the silent tranquillity 
of night—perhaps you would admit that man who has 
been so often called a ferocious demagogue is, in truth, 
a gentle lover of Nature, an enthusiast of all her beauties, 
fond of each gentle and dreary scene, and catching from 
the loveliness as well as the dreariness of the ocean and 
Alpine scenes around, a greater ardour to promote the 
good of man, in his overwhelming admiration of the 
mighty works of God.’ 


A letter to Walter Savage Landor from Daniel O'Connell, 
Derrynane Abbey, Co. Kerry, 4th October, 1836. 
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The people: 








“My OWN opinion is, that we have here the descendants 
not of Spain, but of that older Irish race who built the 
great dun of Aran—The Firbolgs. Of one thing I am 
convinced, that to argue with the Claddagh you must 
speak in Irish. I went down there to make acquaintance 
with the men . . . and was directed to get into talk with 
an oldish fisherman who stood apart from the rather 
voluble group surrounding me. He would not answer a 
word until I tried him in Irish, and then he discoursed 
freely and fairly . . . when he had finished, ‘why would 
you not speak English to me first?’ I asked. ‘Ah,’ he said, 
relapsing into Irish, ‘if we talked English, you would be 
a wiser man than I am; in Irish it is not that way the story 
is. 





STEPHEN GWYNN: A Holiday in Connemara. 


ple) of the Claddagh in Galway 








The Angelus 
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Noon oF a summer’s day. I see a man in the fields—a 


wild, solitary figure—the only living thing in sight for 
miles. He is thinning turnips. Slowly a bell rings out 
from the chapel on the hill beyond. It is the Angelus. 
The man stands up, takes off his hat and bows his head 
in the ancient prayer of his faith. . . . The bell ceases tolling, 
and he bends to labour again. 


Mearing Stones by JosepH CAMPBELL. 


Innisfallen in Killarney 


‘ITs PECULIAR beauty is derived from the alternating 
hill and dale within its small circle; of elegance of its 
miniature creeks and harbours; and the extraordinary 
size as well as luxuriance of its evergreens; and it far 
surpasses in interest any of its graceful neighbours, in as 
much here, twelve centuries ago, was founded an Abbey, 
of which the ruins still exist, from which afterwards 
issued The Annals of Innisfallen—among the earliest and 
most authentic of ancient Irish histories. On approaching 
it, we seem to be drawing near a thick forest; for the 
foliage is remarkably close, and extends literally to the 
water, many of the finest trees having their roots under 
the lake. On landing, however, we find that the lofty 
elm and magnificent ash, mingled with hollies of gigantic 
growth, and other evergreens of prodigious height and 
girth, only encircle a green sward, of so pure and delicious 
a colour as to demand for Innisfallen, beyond every other 
part of Ireland, the character of being pre-eminently 
“The Emerald Isle.” ’ 


Ireland, Its Scenery, Character, Etc. 
by Mr. & Mrs. S. C. HALL. (circa 1850). 











Ireland is preparing to receive its 1962 visitors with new 
attractions, a bigger welcome and more and even better 
accommodation. 

Ireland’s greatest attraction has always been its unspoilt beauty 
and its air of peace and happy relaxation—its uncrowded beaches 
and touring roads, easy friendliness and lack of petty restrictions. 
While retaining all these qualities, new developments and 


innovations promise even better holidays than hitherto. 


BEST EVER Holidays in 1962 





Irish hotels are set in some of the world’s 
finest scenery. Imagine having breakfast 
with the Lakes of Killarney under your 
balcony window. 





HISTORIC SITES 

National Monuments and historic sites 
have been given a lot of attention and by 
the summer most of them will be supplied 
with plaques giving descriptive and 
historic notes. The great Rock of Cashel 
group and Bunratty Castle will be 
floodlit at night, and it is hoped that 
visitors will be able to hear recordings, 
with music, of incidents from their 
historic past. 

POURING 

Ireland has probably the lowest density 
of car traffic i in Europe—motoring is sheer 
pleasure. Over two million pounds have 
been spent on touring roads alone in the 
last year or two, new parking spaces, 
lay-bys and viewpoints are constantly 
being added, and the improved system 
backed up by an additional 26,000 
signposts. 


IRISH SWEEPS DERBY 

The £60,000 Irish Sweeps Derby will 
take place at the Curragh, Co. Kildare, 
on June 30th. This will be the richest 
race ever run in Europe, and with 
entries from all parts of the world is 
certain to make racing history. 
CARAVAN SITES 

Many will welcome the growing number 
of official caravan sites, though one still 
has the freedom in Ireland, of pulling in 
and parking almost anywhere the fancy 
takes you. An increased number of the 
well-known proprietary makes of caravan 
will be available for hire, and the first 
of a new type of Caravan Centre has 
been opened at Bettystown, Co. Meath. 
The 7-acre site has a children’s playing 
ground, recreation hall and laundry, and 
the caravans are ingeniously equipped. 
Similar centres are planned at Galway 
and other locations. 


The dramatically romantic Rock of Cashel is now floodlit at 
night during the summer months for the benefit of tourists. 


Ireland's new hotel rooms offer everything in the way of comfort. 








SEA-ANGLING 


News for sportsmen! Kinsale, the famous 
sea-angling centre, will offer a unique 
completely integrated service to anglers: 
a centre comprising restaurant, lounge, 
bar, showers, lockers and drying rooms; 
14 boats equipped for inshore and 
deep-sea angling, experienced guides and 
even caravan accommodation for those 
who want it. The first-class facilities and 
equipment are confidently expected to 
lead to new European records. 

West Cork is in other ways too going 
all-out to attract visitors to that rugged 
and lovely territory. Among innovations 
are a Riding School at Bantry, the 
‘Irish Holiday Village’ plan of Inchigeela, 
and a booking office for the whole area 
(full address: West Cork Accommodation 
Bureau, Leap, Co. Cork—Tel. Leap 1). 


HOTELS 


In the last three years hotel investment has 
doubled itselfannually, and the total invest- 
ment figure for the last three years—the 
highest on record—will be doubled during 
the coming year. Much of this investment 
is in general all-round improvements— 
standards are being pushed upwards 
rapidly—but there is also a great surge 
of building. Top-grade hotels are in hand 
at Dublin, Cork and Limerick. 

As an example of latest trends are two 
hotels illustrated here, both at Killarney. 
The elegant ‘Europe’ has possibly the 
best-designed modern interiors in Ireland. 
Every bedroom has either bath or shower, 
and the private suites open onto balconies 
overlooking the lakes. The attractive 
Castlerosse Inn caters especially for the 
motorist. Built on motel-like lines, the 
long, low, modern building, pleasingly 
designed in timber and glass, has its 
own swimming pool and filling station, 
and fits harmoniously into the lake-shore 
landscape. 


Salthill, County Galway. The motoring tourist will find new 
car parks conveniently sited in resorts and close to beauty spots. 
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Some fine new hotels have been built in Ireland in recent years. 











CORK AILRP 





Cork Airport, will be the first sight of Ireland for many 
tourists in 1962. It is an excellently situated starting point 
for the tourist planning a holiday in the southernmost part 
of Ireland. 


NEW AIRPORT MEANS EVEN EASIER ACCESS TO 
THE SOUTH 


Cork Airport, now in full operation, will bring Killarney and all 
the loveliness of the south and south-west within an hour or two's 
drive from your air terminal. 


OTHER Resorts with new attractions up their sleeves for 1962 are 
Dun Laoghaire with a new Bowling Green, Salthill with promenade 
extensions and enlarged car park, Kilkee, Lahinch and Ballybunion, 
all of which have been ploughing a lot of money into new development. 
Butlin’s Holiday Camp at Mosney has a super new heated indoor 
swimming pool, and the Great Southern Hotels at Bundoran and 
Mallaranny now have their own private pools. 





Make your plans now — Ireland is waiting to welcome you 
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The authentic 
flavour of Irish coffee in a melt-in-the- 


a 


mouth chocolate bar! The secret in- 
Made with a delectable gredient? Genuine old Irish Whiskey. 


d as h oO f gen ui ne ol d It’s the same-again-please chocolate. 
Irish Whiskey 








Chocolate for Adults 







LARGE BAR 


IRIGH COFFEE 
MILK CHOCOLATE 








Dublin 











THE GRESHAM HOTEL 


Luxuriously appointed, 150 
superb bedrooms all with radio, 
85 with private bath. Showers. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 
Grillroom, Bar, Restaurant, 
Tea Lounge, Ballroom. 
Licensed throughout. 24 Hour 
Garage Service. Iced drinking 
water on tap. T. O’Sullivan, 
Director and Manager. 
Telephone: 46881. 

Telegrams: Gresham, Dublin. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN 


Dublin’s oldest hotel, is also 
the most up-to-date. Recent 
additions include the penthouse 
floor, providing the most 
luxurious accommodation in 
Ireland, and the Lafayette 
Restaurant, whose three rooms 
have each a distinctive atmo- 
sphere. The Buttery Cocktail 
Bar is Dublin’s most fashion- 
able rendezvous. Telephone: 
72991. Telegrams: HIBERNIA. 


THE HOTEL RUSSELL 


Overlooking the gardens of 
St. Stephen’s Green, is known 
to distinguished visitors from 
all parts of the world for its 
intimate atmosphere and un- 
obtrusive personal attention. 
The restaurant of this exclusive 
hotel is one of the finest in 
Europe. Telephone: 54151. 
Telegrams: GASTRONOME. 


THE CENTRAL HOTEL 


Ideally situated in the centre of 
Dublin’s fashionable shopping 
area within a few minutes 
walking distance of Grafton 
Street, theatres, arcades and 
stores. One of Dublin’s largest 
hotels. 100 bedrooms many with 
private bathrooms. Excellent 
food and a well stocked cellar. 
Fully licensed throughout. 
Telephone 78341. Telegrams 
Central Dublin. 














THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL Dublin 


The most distinguished address 
in Ireland. Best location in 
Dublin; overlooking Se; 
Stephen’s Green Park. 150 
modern bedrooms fitted with 
radio (107 with private bath). 
Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 
New Quick Service Grill Bar. 
Express Laundry and Valeting 
Service. Telephone: 66471: 
Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel” Dublin. 


* 
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THE MARINE HOTEL, SUTTON Dublin 


One of Ireland’s most beauti- 
fully situated hotels, being set 
in 4 acres of gardens with 
private entrance to beach. All 
rooms with Telephone, Radio 
and Central Heating. Private 
Bathroom Suites with Balco- 
nies facing south available. 8 
golf courses adjacent. Grade A. 
A.A. R.LA.C. Tel. Dublin 
322613 /4/5. 





THE ROYAL MARINE HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE (Co. Dublin 


(Grade A*). Set ina 
s-acre flower-garden in Dun 
Laoghaire, County Dublin, less 
than 30 minutes from Dublin 
Airport and 1§ minutes run 
from the city centre. Dun 
Laoghaire is Ireland’s yachting 
headquarters and offers many 
holiday attractions. Telephone: 
81911. Telegrams: Comfort, 
Dun Laoghaire. 





CLAREMONT HOTEL, HOWTH Co. Dublin 


A seaside hotel in the fullest 
sense—it’s right on the edge 
of broad sands. Superior 
service, every modern con- 
venience and all holiday 
facilities. Within minutes of 
Dublin City and 6 miles to 
Airport. T.V. Lounge. H. & C. 
in all bedrooms. Every room 
has a view. Write for brochure 
or phone 323197. 





COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, PORTMARNOCK Co. Dublin 


Magnificently situated in own 
grounds, five miles from Dublin 
Airport and 20 minutes drive 
from the capital. Private suites 
—rooms with baths and 
showers — Telephones in all 
bedrooms. Central heating. 
Fully licensed. Excellent 
cuisine. Luxurious new _ball- 
room. Excellent bathing and 
golfing facilities. Telephone: 
Portmarnock 348216. ‘Grams’: 
‘Welcome Portmarnock.’ 








Connemara 
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ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG 


Situated on the shores of Lough 
Corrib and in the centre of the 
most beautiful touring country 
in the West of Ireland where 
‘The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Ireland’s finest fishing centre. 
Shannon 90 miles, Dublin 141 
miles. Telephone: Cong 3. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 


GLYNN’S HOTEL, GORT 


Phone 27. Grade A., A.A., 
R.LA.C., I.T.A., 30 miles from 
Shannon Airport—where we 
will meet you on request. Very 
mild climate. Ideal tourist 
centre for the South and West 
from April to September. 
Restful. Excellent food. 
Wonderful scenery. Fishing, 
Hunting and Shooting from 
September to February. We 
cater for all your needs. Guides 
available. Free Guide Book. 


GODEFROYS, LOUGH CORRIB 


Twenty feet from Lough 
Corrib stands Godefroys at 
Greenfield, nr. Headford. Free 
Brown Trout Fishing. Boats 
and experienced ghillies. Excel- 
lent food, licensed, every com- 
fort. A.A. approved. Ideal for a 
quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good 
rough shooting. Brochure avail- 
able. Phone: Headford 22. 


SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE HOTEL 


A.A., R.LA.C. appointments. 
Beside river in spacious grounds. 
Free fishing for salmon, trout 
and pike on nearby Lough 
Corrib. Good rough shooting 
over 5,000 acres. An ideal tour- 
ing centre. Open all year. Tele- 
phone and Telegrams : 
Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
& Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 


RENVYLE HOUSE HOTEL 


Set in the unrivalled beauty of 
the glorious West, midst sea, 
lake and mountain. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, 
sands. Sea and lake fishing. 
Private bathrooms and_ all 
modern amenities. French 
cooking and premier wines. 
Grade A. R.LA.C. and A.A. 
appointed. Apply for illus- 
trated brochure. Telephone: 
Renvyle 3. 

















Limerick 


GLENTWORTH HOTEL 


Grade A (I.T.B.) R.LA.C. Fully 
licensed Bars, Lounges, Res- 
taurant. Garage. Moderate 
terms. Situated in City centre. 
20 minutes from Shannon Air- 
port. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring 
Limerick and the renowned 
beauty spots of neighbouring 
counties Clare and Kerry. 
Write for Brochure. Tele- 
phones: 44050 & 45750. 





Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village, on the bank of the 
River Maigue. Excellent centre 
for touring and for foxhunting 
with the Limerick, Black and 
Tan, Duhallow and Galway 
Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully 
Licensed. Central Heating. Pri- 
vate Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. Telephone: Adare 
g. 





SHANNON SHAMROCK INN, BUNRATTY 


A modern single storey build- 
ing situated beside historic 
Bunratty Castle in the colour- 
ful Shannon region, and within 
easy reach of Limerick, Ennis 
and Shannon Free Airport. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Central 
for fishing, shooting, golfing, 
hunting and touring. ’Phone 
Shannon 107. 
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Wexford 


THE TALBOT HOTEL 


Regarded as the finest pro- 
vincial hotel in Ireland, has 
accommodation for 120 persons 
in ideal surroundings over- 
looking Wexford Harbour. All 
rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones, 15 private suites 
with bathroom, two bars, 
three lounges, ballroom. ‘You 
are very welcome’. Manager: 


Paddy Fitzpatrick. 





Co. Cavan 


THE PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA 


50 miles north-west of Dublin, 
has 9-hole golf course, hard 
tennis court and putting green 
in wonderful surroundings ; 
overlooking L. Ramor. Fish- 
ing, Shooting. Central heating, 
good food, 23 rooms—9 with 
private bath. Write for bro- 
chure or telephone Virginia 35. 














Co. 
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HOTEL METROPOLE 


Your Centre for Touring the 
beautiful and varied south of 
Ireland. Accommodation for 
180 Guests. Luxurious Private 
Suites, Wireless in all Bed- 
rooms. Golf, Tennis free of 
charge to Residents. Limited 
Garage accommodation pro- 
vided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 
23271 /5. 


GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 


The leading hotel in a first-class 
resort, overlooking Ireland’s 
finest beach. Convenient to 
golf, pitch and putt and tennis. 
Grade A. 50 bedrooms most 
with phone and radio and some 
with private bath. Banqueting 
facilities. Excellent cuisine. 
Open all year. Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 


LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 


Right on the edge of the Gulf 
Stream in an area that is a 
fisherman’s paradise, (lake, river 
and sea). Boating, swimming, 
golf, tennis and dancing make 
it ideal for families. Famous for 
comfort and cuisine. 60 bed- 
rooms, fully licensed. Write 
for brochure to Mrs. Meldon. 
Telephone Waterville 7. 


THE HOTEL, GLENBEIGH 


As a tavern, and inn and then 
as a hotel, this hospitable old 
house has welcomed travellers 
from all over the world for the 
past 150 years. Excellent fishing, 
golf and shooting. Four miles of 
unbroken sand at nearby Ross- 
beigh beach. Telephone: Glen- 
beigh 4. 


ROYAL, VALENTIA ISLAND 


A haven from a worried world, 
on an island 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the main- 
land. The Royal (Grade A) 
caters exclusively for residents 
(one night or a year). Excel- 
lent shooting, sea fishing (4 
Irish records), swimming, boat- 
ing, superb scenery, fully 
licensed. Write for brochure. 
Telephone: Valentia 7. Peace 
. . . Comfort. 

















THE LAKE HOTEL, KILLARNEY LAKES 


A first-class hotel standing on 
the shore of the Lower Lake. 
72 bedrooms—18 with private 
bath. Special terms for winter. 
Large Garage. Free fishing. 
Excellent golf on championship 
course. Tennis—Pitch and Putt 
—Table Tennis. A.A. and 
R.LA.C. appointed. _Irish 
Tourist Board, Grade A. 
Phone: 35. Grams: Lake Hotel, 
Killarney. 


Grade A—A.A. appointed. 106 
bedrooms, 30 with private bath. 
Fully licensed. Reduced Golf 
green fees. Free fishing on lakes. 
Very special reduced terms 
given for two/three days or 
longer stay during April, May, 
late September and October. 
Apply Manageress. Phone: 
Killarney 16. 


HOTEL EUROPE, KILLARNEY 


Ireland’s most modern Hotel, 
situated in scenery of un- 
rivalled beauty, overlooking 
famous Lakes of Killarney and 
Macgillicuddy’s Reeks. 100 
Rooms—all with private Bath 
or Shower/W.C. Telephone 
and Radio. Convenient for 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, etc. 
Opening Spring 1961. Tele- 
phone: 300, 301, 302. Tele- 
grams: Europe. 


THE CASTLEROSSE HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


One of Killarney’s most modern 
hotels, situatedin Kenmare estate 
with fine view of lakes and 
mountains. Central heating. 
Each room has radio, telephone 
and private bathroom. Ideal for 
families. Swimming pool and 
golfing. Special service for 
motorists. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Apply Manageress 
Phone: Killarney 144. 


THE MUCKROSS HOTEL, KILLARNEY 


On the famous Kenmare Road, 
in the heart of Killarney’s 
scenery, adjoining Muckross 
Abbey and National Park. 
Fully Licensed. Spacious Ball- 
room. Grade A (Irish Tourist 
Board). R.I.A.C. Ideal centre 
for touring, fishing, shooting 
and golf on championship 
course. Phone: Muckross 205 
and 208. 




















Co. Wicklow 


LA TOUCHE HOTEL, GREYSTONES 


Enjoy peace, comfort and good 
food at this top-class Hotel in 
a quiet, unspoilt seaside resort 
only 18 miles from Dublin. 
Inclusive Tariff from 14 guineas 
per week. Tennis, Golf, Bath- 
ing, Riding, Sightseeing. Tele- 
phone Greystones 4401. 


BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, DUNDALK 


An historic Irish mansion that 
has been completely modern- 
ised, standing in its beautiful 
100 acre demesne half way 
between Dublin and Belfast. 
Convenient to sea, golf, river 
and lake fishing. Central heat- 
ing, rooms with private baths; 
telephones in bedrooms. Fully 
licensed; open all the year. 
Grade A. R.LA.C., A.A. 


Co. Louth 





Phone: Dundalk 2724/5. Apply 
for brochure. 








Co. Wicklow 


GLENCORMAC HOUSE, KILMACANOGUE 


The ‘GLENCORMAC’ is a small 
luxury Hotel beautifully situ- 
ated and only 30 minutes’ drive 
from the capital city. This 
Hotel is known for its comfort: 
the food is most carefully 
chosen and prepared: the 
service is excellent. Lounge 
Bar; Dinner Dancing. Your 
welcome is at all times warm 
and friendly. Phone: Bray 


2409. 





IF YOU LIKE IRELAND AND THINGS IRISH 
YOU'LL LIKE 


IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 


A travel and holiday magazine with a difference, 


the ideal gift. 








Share your pleasure in “Ireland of the Welcomes” 
by giving it as a gift to friends who know 
or would like to know Ireland. 


Co. Wicklow 


DOWNSHIRE HOUSE HOTEL, BLESSINGTON 


Subscription rates (including postage) Ten shillings 
(U.S.A. and Canada $1.50) per annum. Payable by 
cheque, Postal Order or International Money Order. 


The ideal spot 18 miles from 
Dublin amid breathtaking lake 
and mountain scenery. Rooms 
with private bath. Boating, 
Trout and Coarse Fishing, 
Hunting, Shooting, Pony Trek- 
king. Ballroom-Fully Licensed. 
A*** R.LA.C. apptd. Grade 
A (Irish Tourist Board). Phone: 
Blessington 9 & 49. Grams. 
‘Downshire’. 





To: Bord Failte (Sales), 
74 Lower Baggot Street, 
Dublin, 2, Ireland. 





Please enter the following subscriptions to IRELAND OF THE 


WELCOMES 


Co. Wicklow 


OLD CONNA HOTEL, NR. BRAY 
NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


20 minutes drive from Dublin. 
You will find all the traditional 
elegance of Ireland at the Old 
Conna Hotel. Luxuriously ap- 
pointed suites and individual 
rooms, superb meals—vacation- 
ing as you like it—relaxation 
and recreation. Golf, fishing, 
riding, swimming—all in the 
sparkling air of the Wicklow 
Mountains and _ overlooking 


the Irish Sea. 
C 


ADDRESS 


NEW /RENEWED/GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Delete as necessary. 





[_] 2 Years 


[| 3 Years 


| Year 


Co. Wicklow ROYAL HOTEL, BRAY 
Subscription to start if possible with issue dated 
Only to miles from Dublin. 
Utmost comfort and excellent 
catering. 79 bedrooms includ- 
ing 23 with private bathroom. 
G.P.O. telephones in all bed- 
rooms. Lift, Central heating 
throughout; TV. room. New 
Starlight diningroom and 
lounge, with marine and 
heavenly panoramic views of 
Wicklow Mountains exclusive 
to residents. Write for illus- 
trated brochure. Phone Bray 


2935 5 lines. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS . 















































Dublin 





FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of “Fergus 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 








Dublin 


Dublin 








RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of ‘County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 


tweeds. Phone 75149. 


BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


LADIES’ HAND-WOVEN TWEED COATS 
and suits, Custom tailored or Ready-to- 
Wear, from 10 guineas ($30). Fittings in 
4 hours. S. & M. Jacobs, 20 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. Beside Mansion House. 





CAMERAS—PH OTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, 61 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 











BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. “‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 
Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN & CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, 2. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Special- 
ists, Saddlers, established in 1869; Telephone, 


§2291. 


IRISH MIST LIQUEUR When you lunch or 
dine anywhere in Ireland—the perfect 
finish to a good meal—it is Ireland’s only 
Liqueur—Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur and 
a real discovery if you have not already 
tried it. 








BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 


KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O’Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper O’Connell Street 
and Grafton Street, Dublin — Deliveries 
daily to all Hotels. Phone: 477091. 





HANDKNIT SWEATERS 
Have you seen . . . the finest Handkuits in 
the world at Creation Knitwear Botique 
and the Man’s Shop, Duke Street, Dublin. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ireland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 











GARNETTS & KEEGAN’S LTD., 
Parliament Street, Dublin. The largest fishing 
tackle store in Ireland. Well worth a visit. 


MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber, bowls, platters, figures, 
stools, tables, etc. Handmade rugs and 


sweaters. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 


1783. 











ANGLER’S WANTING THE BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 
and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other leading manufacturers. 











NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.’’—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 
with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson. 








WEIR & SONS, LTD.,96 GRAFTON STREET 
1-3 Wicklow St., Dublin’s leading Jewellers 
and Goldsmiths. Gem Jewellery mounted in 
Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. Waterford Glass, 
Irish made handbags and Travel goods. Celtic 
Silver Illustrated Brochures on application, 
and designs and estimates for special pieces of 


Jewellery or Silver. 








Cork 


Cork 


Dundalk 








CASH & CO. LTD., CORK. Established 1877 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Tweeds, China 
by all the leading makers, Belleek, Water- 
ford Glass, Hummel Figures, etc. All risks 
covered. Low premium. Expert packing. 





Prompt attention to Mail Orders. 








SOUVENIRS WORTH WAITING FOR— 
Belleek China, Waterford Glass, Carrigaline 
Pottery, Souvenir Jewellery, freshly caught 
leprechauns, etc., displayed at Blackthorn 
House, Patrick Street, Cork. 








R. Q. O’NEILL, EARL STREET, We export 
Waterford Glass and Belleek China at factory 
prices to all parts of the world. Write for 
illustrated price lists. 
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Give an IRISH Gilt 
this CHRISTMAS ASK FOR 


neve oe ||) LIDDELL 


for your friends at 


home and abroad... INENS 


A happy blend 





of entertainment, 


information, 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 


literature and 
laughter... 
truly a welcome 
tonic and the 
ideal Xmas gift 
for your friends 


12 issues $4.00 from 
KINGSBRIDGE, 
DUBLIN 8, IRELAND 











100,000 
names 
on file! 


Individually 
(embossed copper 
manogany a 5 
Armorials for practically all 
Irish names available. Orders 
tor American, Scotch, German, 
Italian, Spanish and names from 
other nationalities executed. 








Packing, Postage & Insurance 








Sizes i 
ennai’ ene U.S.A. Ireland & U.K. 
Nore | sie) £3100 | tei-om 7 af 
8" x 54" (39) £3 30 (31-00) 7/- He OBTAINABLE FROM 


Double Shield ALL LEADING STORES 


(Two names) 
103” x. 123” ($18) £6 6 O ($2.00) 14/- 7/6 


Historic Families 


| ASTON PLACE, FLEET ST., DUBLIN, 2, IRELAND Phone 77034/5 
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WONDERFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF 
IRELAND 


YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 





Selection covers the whole country 7x 6 $8 = £2-16-0 
10x 7 $i £3-17-0 
SEND $1 (U.K. 6/-) FOR 3 SLIDES SENT 13x 10 $17 £5-19-0 
TO YOU BY AIRMAIL 
Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, 2, IRELAND 
There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your Coat of Arms can be 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 
mounted on a shield of polished oak. 











SELF-DRIVE CAR HIRE 


Comprehensive Insurance, Cars Bonded for Eire 
Limited and Unlimited Mileage Rates 


Caravettes and Chauffeur-driven cars also available 


CLENDINNING CAR HIRE LTD 


106-114 Joy Street, BELFAST 2. 





GIBSON PRICE 


17 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN, 2 - IRELAND 


I British Nationals :- , ; , 
aa sntagenladiaonnttaimesei end (Prices quoted include postage and packing). 


Cars Bonded for travel throughout the whole of Ireland 


Brochure on request 




















Telephone 33044 /5 
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from COBH 


or GALWAY. x : 
Direct to NEW YORK- and back! 


The magnificent 15,024 ton liner—s.s. ‘Maasdam’ 











% Also regular services 








“RUN SHIP * ITS GOOD TO BE ON A WELL 


q TO BE ON A WELL 


S) 





O95 Sil * ITS GOOD TO 


Holland-America Line announce that 
for many months to come, there 
will be regular monthly sailings to 
New York. 

The Service will be maintained by 
the popular 15,024 ton liner, s.s. 
‘Maasdam’ which is entirely air- 
conditioned and stabiliser-equipped. 
Tourist Class enjoy virtual run of 


Minimum One-Way Summer Season Fares: 


lbend-Porerica Lene 


Consult your Travel Agent, or LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., New Docks, Galway. Telephone 2347 cs 


BE ON AWELL-RUN SHIP x 





the ship, with glass-enclosed prom- 
enade, extensive public rooms and 
80% double cabins. She was built 
specially for the economy-minded 
traveller. 

The s.s. ‘Maasdam’ sails direct every 
month. Book now. Special Thrift 
Season round-trip and excursion 
fares. 


First Class £108 Tourist £77 








| Cecil St., Limerick. Telephone: 4501 1., 


, ‘SS 
ITS GOOD TO BE ONAWELL-RUN SHIP * diHs * 


from SouthamptontoU.S.A. 
or Canada by the famous 
Holland-America fleet, 
headed by the flagship, 
s.s. ‘Rotterdam’ 
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A Paris-inspired suit in rich homespun 
Donegal tweed. In a variety of mixtures 
with dark grounds. Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. 
Price 94 gns. ($28.50). 


Rich handwoven Donegal tweed coat, 
beautifully tailored in a line that is slightly 
trapeze. Single breasted, buttoning up to 
cosy collar. Lined throughout in satin Beaute. 
In lovely shades of soft green, blue, tan, 
lavender, heather and aubergine. 

Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. Price 94 gns. ($28.50). 


ELEGANCE IN IRISH puRE WOOL SonEGal hanOwoven tweed 


Our size 141s Bust 37’, Waist 27}’’, Hips 39”. 

Pattern on request. Approx. weight of either 

garment, 5 lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21%. 

Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. i 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET AND THELITTLE SHOP CREATION ARCADE, DUBLIN, IRELAND 





Public Library 
Detroit, Mic!: 
History & Travel 


I t is interesting to note 
that Dublin (Dubh Linn) 
means ‘black pool’ in view 
of the fact that it is 

the birthplace of Guinness. 
This famous brew is as 
mellow as an Irishman’s 


es 


1 
A. 
~Jal 


brogue and as dry as his wit. 
You should be sure to 


zs 


sample it, frequently, 


ey? > 
r*, 
: 


,. 
i 


» 


while you’re over here. 


Invitation 


If you’re visiting Dublin on your 
travels be sure to see the Guinness 
Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
Special guides conduct visitors 

on weekdays between 10 a.m. 

and 3 p.m., and on Saturdays 

at 10a.m. It’s an experience you 


shouldn’t miss. 


A THIRST LESSON (fs 
IN GAELIC eso 


gn 
é 


a hopes | in orien, +5 FEARRDE TU 
The great majority of existing place names in Ireland are Gaelic in origin. 


Here is a glossary of some of the most popular prefixes:— 5 lJ fl f] ESS 


Ath—ford | Dun—fort Lough (locj—lake 


Ard—height Inch.~<islend or Mor—great 
(or high) | river meadow Port—fort (also port U INNE S S 


Bally—town . . or harbour) 
; Inish—island : 
Beg—small area Rath—earthen fort 


Cahir—stone fort | Kill—church | Ros—promontory or wood ZS ood for you 


Carrig—rock | Knock—hill Slieve—mountain 
Drum—hillock Lis—fort enclosure Tra—beach 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin + 





